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SOME  MEMORIES  OF  A  LINCOLN  STUDENT 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Grand  Army, 

Captain  Groome,  The  City  Troop,  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  Bible,  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Kings,  there  is  a 
story  which  is  also  a  parable.  It  tells  how  the  body  of  a 
man  was  buried  in  an  ancient  tomb,  and  those  who  buried 
him  had  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew,  that  it  was  the  tomb 
of  Elisha,  the  Prophet.  As  soon  as  the  body  was  laid  in 
the  tomb  and  touched  the  bones  of  the  Prophet,  the  man 
was  awakened  and  returned  to  life  again.  What  a  tribute 
to  the  power  of  a  mighty  spirit  in  a  time  far  gone. 

The  story  is  a  picture,  and  let  us  hope  a  prophecy,  of  our 
present  day.  We  live  in  a  time  of  tumult  and  overturn- 
ing, in  a  world  divided  and  distracted.  The  mind  of  our 
own  country  is  confused,  if  not  confounded.  No  one 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  We  have  cut  loose 
from  old  moorings.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  or  coming;  if  going,  where  we  are  going;  or  if 
coming,  what  we  are  coming  to.  It  is  a  time  of  crisis  when 
all  men  feel  a  sense  of  mingled  defiance  and  dismay.  It 
is  a  time  to  touch  not  the  bones  but  the  spirit  of  our  great 
Prophet-President,  in  the  hope  that  something  of  his  faith 
and  fortitude,  his  courage  and  loving-kindness,  his  wisdom 
and  hope  may  find  its  way  into  our  minds  and  hearts. 

It  is  in  this  mood  and  spirit  that  I  have  the  honor  and 
joy  of  joining  with  The  Union  League  in  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  Lincoln,  who  is  not  merely  a  figure  in  an 
heroic  past  but  a  living  force  in  the  abiding  faith  of  our 
nation.  It  will  not  be  inappropriate,  I  trust,  if  I  share 
with  you  some  memories  as  a  student  of  his  life  and  some 
lessons  which  I  have  learned  from  it.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
personal  experience,  and  if  I  tell  it  in  that  manner-  it  is 
because  it  can  only  be  told  in  that  way. 
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My  study  of  Lincoln  came  about  quite  accidentally,  as 
we  say,  knowing  not  what  we  say.  At  the  time  I  was  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  when  the  late 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  came  to  deliver  some  lectures  on 
American  history,  on  which  he  was  an  authority.  He  was 
a  remarkable  man,  charming  to  know,  tall,  slender,  with 
the  stoop  of  a  scholar,  and  the  kindest,  keenest  blue  eyes 
that  anyone  ever  looked  into.  Those  who  have  read  his 
"Autobiography"  will  remember  that  he  was  the  Master 
of  the  famous  School  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
days  when  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  and 
that  glorious  company  of  poets  and  philosophers  were  in 
flower.  However,  his  own  interests  were  both  political 
and  literary.  He  was  deeply  involved  in  the  raid  of  John 
Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  so  much  so  that  his  arrest  was 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  and  he  found  it  profitable  to  have 
business  in  Canada  for  an  indefinite  time — until  the 
storm  blew  over. 

Such  activities  brought  him  very  close  to  Theodore 
Parker,  who  was  in  some  respects  the  greatest  preacher 
America  has  known;  and  they  became  dear  friends.  It 
was  the  wish  of  Parker  that  Sanborn  write  his  biography, 
if  any  should  be  written.  But  man  proposes  and  woman 
disposes,  and  the  wife  of  Parker  did  not  like  Sanborn. 
Why?  Well,  just  because;  and  she  did  not  allow  him  to 
write  the  biography,  but  allotted  the  honor  to  John  Weiss. 
But  when  she  passed  away,  remembering  a  great  friend- 
ship, she  left  to  Sanborn,  in  her  will,  all  the  manuscripts 
and  papers  of  her  husband,  making  him  literary  executor. 
In  going  through  that  mountain  of  papers  Sanborn  came 
upon  a  correspondence  between  William  H.  Herndon,  the 
law-partner  of  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Parker,  which 
began  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in 
1854,  and  continued  until  the  death  of  Parker  in  Italy  in 
i860.  At  once  he  saw  the  value  of  the  letters,  only  two 
or  three  of  which  had  been  used  in  the  Parker  biography, 
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and  by  some  chance  he  brought  them  with  him  on  his 
visit  to  the  University,  using  a  few  excerpts  from  them  in 
one  of  his  lectures. 

Sanborn  was  nearly  eighty,  I  was  a  lad  under  thirty, 
and  we  became  the  best  of  friends — the  tie  between  a  very 
old  man  and  a  very  young  man  is  unique  and  beautiful. 
When  he  entrusted  me  with  the  Herndon-Parker  letters, 
saying,  "There,  Laddie,  see  what  you  can  do  with  this 
material;  I  am  too  old  to  handle  it  properly,"  I  was  not 
only  delighted,  but  no  end  astonished.  How  odd  that  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  child  of  the  South,  the  son  of  a  Southern 
soldier,  to  write  one  of  the  source-books  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  made  so  by  the  letters  on  which  it  was  based; 
and  yet  surely  that  was  as  it  should  have  been.  Here 
were  letters,  never  before  published — important,  vivid, 
often  thrilling — which  passed  to  and  fro  between  the 
office  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon,  in  Springfield,  and  the  study 
of  Theodore  Parker,  in  Boston,  telling  what  went  on 
behind  the  scenes,  politically,  in  a  critical  period — the 
period,  that  is,  including  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, which  injected  the  slavery  issue  anew  into  the 
politics  of  the  nation,  the  return  of  Lincoln  to  public  life, 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Fremont 
campaign,  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates;  in  particular, 
the  secret  compact  between  Horace  Greeley  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  working  toward  the  defeat  of  Lincoln  for  the 
Senate  in  1858;  and  the  manoeuvers  and  counter- 
manoeuvers  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  Lincoln  to 
the  presidency.  The  letters  of  Herndon,  as  every  biog- 
rapher of  Lincoln  has  since  discovered,  are  indispensable 
to  an  understanding  of  those  years. 

My  study  of  Lincoln  began  in  1908,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  repeated  now,  because  the  men  who  taught  me 
most  about  him  have  passed  away;  hence  my  desire  to 
make  record  of  it.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  detailed 
biography  of  either  Lincoln  or  Herndon,  but  a  story  of 
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their  personal  and  political  friendship  in  thinking  through 
and  working  out  a  great  national  problem,  which,  alas! 
in  the  end,  had  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Civil  War.  Such 
a  study  took  me  over  all  the  Lincoln  country,  from  Spring- 
field to  Indiana,  and  on  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  but 
it  also  required  that  I  read  more  than  three  thousand 
books,  papers,  and  manuscripts — all  material  known  to 
exist,  except  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Lincoln, 
which  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  read,  and  which  in  his 
will  he  interdicted  until  1947.  (Not  because  they  reflect 
upon  the  President,  but  because  they  involve  others. 
Some  of  the  papers  he  burned,  saying  that  they  furnished 
documentary  proof  of  the  treason  of  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  since  all  those  concerned  were  dead,  it  would 
be  the  wish  of  his  father  that  the  facts  die  too;  and  no 
doubt  he  was  right.) 

Taking  its  title,  "Lincoln  &  Herndon,,,  from  the  old 
law-shingle  which  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  square  in  Springfield — later  destroyed  by 
fire — my  study  had  to  do,  in  large  part,  with  Herndon, 
and  his  accuracy  as  the  historian  and  interpreter  of 
Lincoln.  To  Herndon  we  owe  an  unpayable  debt  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  years  of  Lincoln.  He  knew  more 
about  him  than  anyone  else.  He  began  collecting  mate- 
rial for  a  biography  of  Lincoln  long  before  anyone  else 
thought  he  deserved  a  biography;  and  he  continued  his 
research  and  study  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  knew  that 
Lincoln  detested  eulogy,  and  he  wanted  to  paint  him  as 
he  was,  "warts  and  all,"  believing  that  he  was  so  great 
that  no  fact  about  him  could  lower  his  stature  by  one 
inch.  In  this  regard  he  stood  so  straight  that  he  seemed 
to  lean  backward,  and  he  was  cruelly  attacked.  He  was 
accused  of  deliberately  trying  to  belittle,  if  not  besmirch, 
his  partner,  who  was  his  best  friend,  his  political  idol,  and 
to  whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  self-effacing  friends  of 
whom  we  have  any  record! 
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No  man  can  ever  entirely  understand  another  man, 
even  his  closest  friend.  There  were  doors  in  Lincoln  for 
which  Herndon  had  no  key — depths  he  could  not  fathom — 
and  he  made  mistakes  both  of  fact  and  interpretation ', 
and  naturally  so.  Herndon  had  certain  pet  theories  about 
Lincoln,  which  he  pushed  too  far,  especially  regarding  his 
ancestry  and  origin — the  facts  were  not  available  in  his 
life-time.  Lincoln  himself  did  not  know  the  truth  about 
some  aspects  of  his  origin.  In  his  garrulous  old  age, 
Herndon  had  a  habit  of  jotting  down  every  kind  of  story, 
fact  or  fancy,  regarding  Lincoln,  for  the  sake  of  the  record. 
A  big  book-full  of  this  material  has  just  been  issued,  and 
the  press  has  played  it  up  sensationally,  to  my  deep 
regret.  All  those  letters  and  notes  I  read  twenty  years 
ago,  putting  most  of  them  aside  as  so  much  tittle-tattle 
gossip,  of  no  importance.  None  the  less,  the  Herndonian 
portrait  and  interpretation  of  Lincoln,  with  corrections 
and  modifications,  will  stand  as  the  final  picture  of  the 
man  in  his  formative  period.  My  desire  was  to  do 
justice  to  Herndon,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  be  unfair  to  his  memory  and  service — that 
is,  anyone  who  cares  for  the  facts. 

In  Springfield,  by  the  kindness  of  the  daughter  of 
Herndon,  it  was  my  joy  to  meet  Henry  B.  Rankin,  and 
tonight  I  think  of  him  with  great  affection.  He  was  an 
unforgettable  man,  slight,  unspeakably  frail,  almost 
ethereal,  with  glorious  dark  eyes — a  decendant  of  the 
Batcheller  family  of  New  England,  to  which  both  Webster 
and  Whittier  were  related,  famous  for  their  bright  eyes. 
At  first  he  received  me  coolly,  saying  that  he  was  not 
interested  in  Lincoln  students,  because,  he  added,  "They 
are  unjust  to  Billy  Herndon,  who  was  my  friend."  Assur- 
ing him  of  my  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  Herndon,  I  left 
the  Herndon-Parker  letters  for  him  to  read.  The  result 
was  astonishing;  reading  the  letters  was  like  a  resurrec- 
tion day  in  his  mind,  bringing  back  the  living  past.     For 
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three  days  I  stayed  in  his  home,  listening  to  him  talk  of 
Lincoln,  Herndon  and  the  stirring  days  of  old.  Often  he 
seemed  to  forget  my  presence  as  he  poured  out  his 
memories  and  reflections.  It  was  like  looking  at  the  soul 
of  Lincoln  reflected  in  a  sensitive  mirror — it  gave  me  a 
vision  of  Lincoln  no  book  has  ever  been  able  to  give. 

The  mother  of  Rankin  was  one  of  the  many  women  who 
mothered  Lincoln.  He  was  often  a  guest  in  her  home 
when  Rankin  was  a  lad.  She  was  the  confidante  of  both 
sides  of  the  courtship  of  Lincoln  and  Anne  Rutledge,  the 
sweet  country  girl  whom  he  worshipped  as  a  young  man, 
and  whose  death  cast  so  long  a  shadow  over  his  life.  It 
was  she  who  tried  to  induce  Lincoln  to  make  a  statement 
about  his  religious  attitude,  when  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  sceptic  by  Peter  Cartwright.  Lincoln  declined, 
saying  that  he  would  not  discuss  religion  on  a  political 
platform,  but  he  confided  to  her  his  faith — while  the  boy 
Rankin  listened  in.  So,  naturally,  when  Rankin  grad- 
uated from  Illinois  College,  and  decided  to  study  law,  he 
entered  the  Lincoln-Herndon  office,  in  1856,  and  remained 
until  i860,  when  he  stood  beside  the  Wabash  train  and 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  Lincoln  as  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  made  his  brief,  beautiful  farewell  speech  to  Spring- 
field— a  city  he  was  never  to  see  again. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  studied  for  four  years  in  the 
office  of  Lincoln — a  single  large  room,  on  the  second  floor 
back,  overlooking  the  litter  of  a  back  alley,  simply 
furnished  with  desks  for  the  two  partners,  and  an  old  cot; 
an  ideal  place  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  cases  at  law 
and  problems  of  politics,  and  to  touch  two  remarkable 
personalities.  When  Lincoln  was  away  on  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  trying  cases,  Rankin  stayed  in  the  Lincoln  home, 
did  the  chores,  read  French  with  Mary  Lincoln,  and 
helped  to  take  care  of  the  boys.  Other  friends  of  Lincoln 
talked  to  me  freely,  but  their  talk  usually  ended  in  a  blur 
of  eulogy.      Suddenly  they  became  silent,  a  light  came 
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into  their  eyes,  and  one  realized  what  a  great  reverence 
really  is.  But  here  was  a  man  of  insight,  discrimination, 
and  the  literary  gift  to  describe  the  personality  of  Lincoln, 
the  movements  of  his  mind,  the  moods  of  his  heart,  his 
methods  of  study;  and  to  hear  him  talk  was  to  touch 
reality.  As  he  talked,  with  deft  strokes  painting  the 
very  soul  of  Lincoln,  it  was  almost  as  if  Lincoln  himself 
had  entered  the  room.  To  Rankin,  as  to  so  many  young 
men,  the  friendship  of  Lincoln  was  a  spiritual  experience, 
and  he  made  Lincoln  a  living  presence  to  me  as  no  book 
could  possibly  have  done. 

To  me  that  three-day  interview  was  a  profound  spiritual 
experience,  for  which  I  am  grateful  to  a  gracious  man — 
no  man  can  touch  Lincoln,  even  indirectly,  and  remain 
the  same.  After  much  persuasion  I  induced  Rankin  to 
write  down  what  he  had  confided  to  me,  telling  him  that 
what  was  memory  to  him  was  history  to  a  man  of  my 
generation;  and  that  he  owed  it  to  Lincoln  and  his  wife 
to  make  such  a  record.  At  last,  reluctantly,  he  agreed  to 
do  so,  despite  the  difficulties  of  his  age  and  infirmity,  and 
the  result  was  a  book,  for  which  I  wrote  an  introduction, 
entitled:  " Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln/' 
by  Henry  B.  Rankin.  It  had  a  wide  reading,  especially 
in  England,  because  it  gave  an  intimate  understanding  of 
Lincoln  no  other  book  had  given.  Also,  it  included  a 
chapter  on  Mary  Lincoln — the  first  gallant  and  chivalrous 
thing  ever  written  about  her.  No  woman  in  our  history 
has  been  treated  more  cruelly,  more  brutally,  more 
unkindly.  When  one  recalls  how,  in  her  broken  later 
years,  she  was  hounded  by  a  viperous  gossip,  until  she 
was  driven  out  of  her  own  country,  and  had  to  live  in 
Europe,  one  thinks  of  the  saying  of  Ed  Howe:  "I  am 
ashamed  of  us."  How  strange  that  such  a  fate  should 
have  been  visited  upon  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln! 

Gentlemen,  to  study  any  human  life  with  insight  and 
understanding  is  a  rich  experience.     The  life  of  a  servant 
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girl  or  a  hod-carrier,  if  seen  from  the  inside,  is  a  romance. 
But  to  study  a  great  life,  over  which  broods  a  mystery  we 
can  neither  fathom  nor  analyze,  to  go  back  into  the 
hinterlands  of  ancestry  until  we  discover  the  sources  of  a 
noble  life,  tracing  its  tributary  influences,  like  tiny 
rivulets  flowing  into  a  river,  is  to  learn  something  about 
all  mankind;  the  stuff  of  which  men  are  made,  how 
character  is  formed,  and  how  a  rich  personality  comes  to 
flower.  My  long  intimate  contact  with  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln— following  his  strange,  sometimes  shadowy,  God- 
directed  path  adown  the  years,  leading  him  often  in  a  way 
he  knew  not,  until  he  became  one  of  the  sublime  sacrificial 
spirits  of  the  race — has  been  one  of  the  profoundest 
experiences  of  my  life.  It  has  given  me  a  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  noble  human  living,  and  a  great  faith  in  my 
country. 

Three  things  make  a  man,  and  four  things  make  a  great 
man.  First,  the  stream  of  his  heredity,  the  blending  of 
bloods  in  his  heart,  for,  after  all,  blood  does  tell.  Those 
who  say  that  Lincoln  derived  from  the  "poor  white" 
class  in  the  South,  are  wrong.  He  had  rich,  sturdy  blood 
in  him,  beginning  in  Hingham  in  old  England,  then  to 
Hingham  in  New  England,  then  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
into  Virginia,  and  thence  across  the  mountains  into 
Kentucky — his  grandfather  a  pioneer,  killed  by  the 
Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth.  On  the  other  side, 
from  the  south  of  England  into  Virginia,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Robert  E.  Lee — 
he  incarnated  in  his  own  personality  the  tragedy  of  his 
people  and  the  problem  he  was  sent  to  solve.  To  study 
the  ancestry  of  Lincoln  is  to  touch  the  springs  of  our 
national  life,  back  to  the  borderland  of  the  pioneer. 

In  Chicago  a  father  was  urging  his  boy  to  be  like 
Lincoln,  and  the  boy  replied,  making  a  sharp  point. 
"Yes,  Dad,  but  Abe  never  lived  on  LaSalle  Street  in 
Chicago."     What  kind  of  a  man  Lincoln  might  have  been 
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if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Chicago,  is  a  conjecture. 
Behind  him  we  see  the  broad  mid-west,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois — its  low  hills,  its  slow-moving  streams, 
its  forests  and  prairies.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  today, 
its  people  were  poor,  but  not  really  poor;  they  were  rich 
in  opportunity,  and  dreams  burned  in  their  hearts.  It 
gave  me  a  curious  feeling  of  nearness  to  the  boy  Lincoln 
to  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  arithmetic  he  made  for  himself 
when  he  went  to  school  in  Indiana,  when  books  were 
scarce.  On  a  few  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  sewed  together 
with  a  twine  string,  he  put  down  the  sums  and  examples 
he  was  studying,  and  on  the  top  of  the  title  page  he  wrote: 
"Abe  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen;  he  will  be  good,  but 
God  knows  when!"  Such  scenes  colored  his  life  and  gave 
shape  to  simple,  homey  ways,  amid  simple,  God-fearing 
people  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  strength  of 
a  nation. 

Yet  in  that  tall,  lanky  lad — strong,  but  sensitive, 
lonely,  and  with  the  instinct  of  a  student — reading  his 
lessons  by  the  light  of  a  pine-knot,  there  was  a  spark  of 
God-fire,  destined  to  grow  and  glow  with  the  years,  mak- 
ing him  a  mighty  leader  of  men.  We  call  it  personality, 
talent,  genius.  What  is  genius?  Nobody  knows.  God 
breathes  it;  beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  It  knows  nothing 
of  race  or  rank  or  wealth,  and  appears  in  the  most  unex- 
pected times  and  places,  doing  with  effortless  ease  what 
others  cannot  do  at  all.  No  doubt  a  gleam  of  this  light  is 
in  all  men,  albeit  deeply  interned,  and  now  and  then,  in 
some  rare  soul,  it  shines  with  power  and  charm,  making 
them  way-showers  of  their  fellows.  How  did  an  unknown 
country  lawyer  come  to  feel — less  as  an  ambition  than  as 
a  dedication — that  he  was  to  have  a  vital  part  in  working 
out  a  dark  national  problem?  It  was  not  egotism,  for  a 
more  profoundly  humble  spirit  has  not  walked  among  us. 
No,  something  like  the  divine  voice  in  Socrates  must  have 
whispered  in  his  heart,  giving  him  a  secret  command. 
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More  than  once,  as  early  as  1843,  he  confided  his  premoni- 
tion to  Herndon,  and  also  the  feeling  that  he  would  meet 
a  violent  end.  Call  it  a  dream  or  a  destiny,  it  grew  with 
his  years,  giving  direction  and  drive  to  his  energies;  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  thing  about  him  was  his  capacity  for 
growth — the  way  he  measured  up  to  new  opportunities 
and  untried  tasks.  He  was  still  growing  when  he  died, 
and  his  spiritual  development  is  one  of  the  finest  legacies 
he  left  to  his  country. 

No  one  is  really  masterful  until  he  has  first  been 
mastered  by  a  great  idea,  a  great  cause,  a  great  passion,  a 
great  purpose.  Something  outside  himself,  greater  than 
himself,  worthy  of  the  utmost  devotion  is  needed  to  unify 
his  life,  organize  his  energies,  and  give  power  to  his  genius. 
All  men  now  know  that  the  one  masterful  passion  of  the 
life  of  Lincoln  was  not  to  abolish  slavery — save  inci- 
dentally, if  at  all,  much  as  he  hated  it — but  to  save  the 
Union;  "without  slavery  if  possible,  with  slavery,  if 
necessary,"  as  he  wrote  to  Greeley  years  later.  From 
the  first,  as  straight  as  a  line  of  light,  his  insight  went  to 
the  core  of  the  issue  which  divided  the  nation  and 
threatened  to  tear  it  in  two — a  schism  in  the  very  soul  of 
the  republic  left  unresolved  by  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Other  questions  might  agitate  the  moment  and 
cloud  the  public  mind,  but  the  central,  supreme  issue  was 
the  Union;  and  to  that  service  he  dedicated  his  life. 
How  deeply  and  thoroughly  he  had  thought  it  through 
may  be  seen  in  the  two  pocket-books  which  he  carried 
during  his  debates  with  Douglas — they  still  exist,  and  I 
have  studied  both — in  which  he  made  a  brief,  with  facts 
and  arguments,  of  the  case  he  was  pleading  in  the  forum 
of  debate. 

How  fascinating  to  study  the  development  of  his  style 
of  speech  and  writing,  from  the  Chronicles  of  Ruben — a 
boisterous  boyish  skit,  just  for  fun — through  the  florid, 
flowery  rhetoric  of  his  early  speeches  in  the  Washing- 
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tonian  temperance  campaign,  to  the  stripped  and  clipped 
simplicity  of  his  later  eloquence.  We  see  him  pruning  his 
words,  becoming  more  eloquent  by  what  he  left  out,  until, 
at  last,  he  could  put  more  flesh  on  the  skeleton  of  an  idea, 
and  use  fewer  words  in  doing  it,  than  anyone  who  has 
spoken  among  us.  Lincoln  was  not  a  born  orator,  like 
Clay,  Beecher,  and  Bryan.  He  was  a  made  orator.  He 
drilled  himself  in  the  weight,  worth,  color,  and  music  of 
words;  he  touched  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  our  speech 
when  the  Prayer  Book  was  written;  and  that  is  why  his 
words  march  up  and  down  in  our  hearts  to  this  day — like 
great  music.  In  his  great  hours — at  Ottawa,  at  Gettys- 
burg, in  the  First  and  Second  Inaugurals — he  stood  as  one 
transfigured,  his  great  and  simple  words  uttering  the  very 
soul  of  his  nation — stanzas  in  the  sacred  writing  of  our 
republic. 

As  Alexander  Stephens  said,  in  the  mind  of  Lincoln  the 
Union  rose  to  the  sublimity  of  a  spiritual  mysticism;  and 
that  was  true.  He  seemed  to  create  it  by  his  vision  and 
his  agony;  a  child  of  the  South  and  a  leader  of  the  North, 
he  embodied  the  tragedy  in  his  own  personality.  That 
was  why  he  suffered  so  seeply — as  Herndon  said,  he  passed 
through  a  "fiery  furnace" — walking  the  White  House 
floor  at  midnight,  shaken  by  sobs  at  the  news  of  great 
slaughter:  they  were  all  his  people,  bone  of  his  bone,  soul 
of  his  soul.  He  was  as  one  crucified  by  a  country  divided, 
yet  he  could  not  think  of  it  being  divided;  and  tonight 
we  of  the  South  and  you  of  the  North  thank  God  that 
Lincoln  kept  our  republic  an  indivisible  Union  of  inde- 
structible States;  for  what  would  a  divided  America  be 
worth  in  a  divided  world!  But,  united  and  strong,  the 
vision  of  Lincoln  fulfilled,  we  stand  alongside  our  sister 
democracy,  the  British  Commonwealth,  a  bulwark  in  face 
of  the  new  tyrannies  which  threaten  liberty,  and  alien 
ideas  that  infest  and  infect  the  world.     Together  we  may 
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yet  save  the  tradition  of  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  by  the  people  upon  the  earth! 

The  lessons  of  the  life  of  Lincoln — they  are  too  many 
to  count,  but  let  me  name  two.  Lord  Bacon  said  that 
without  an  alloy  of  humor  there  is  no  salvation,  and 
America  needs  to  recapture  the  humor  of  Lincoln,  lest  it 
lose  its  soul.  Wit  we  have  aplenty,  bitter,  brittle,  biting. 
Wit  is  cruel;  humor  is  kind.  Wit  laughs  at  us;  humor 
laughs  with  us.  The  humor  of  Lincoln,  always  compas- 
sionate and  healing,  was  American  humor,  a  species  all 
our  own,  a  grave  and  deliberate  overstatement,  as  English 
humor  is  a  gorgeous  understatement.  That  is  why  the 
English  think  our  jokes  are  lies,  and  we  cannot  see  their 
jokes  at  all — mistaking  them  for  insults.  Then  there  is 
Irish  humor — bright,  quick,  sparkling;  like  lightning  it 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place;  and  there  is  Scotch 
humor,  but  that  is  a  very  serious  matter!  Lincoln  was 
not  an  absolute  humorist,  like  Mark  Twain,  to  whom  life 
itself  was  a  joke.  His  humor  was  typically  American,  in 
its  sweetness  and  aptness,  as  when  he  said  of  one  of  the 
arguments  of  Douglas:  "It  is  as  thin  as  soup  made  out 
of  the  shadow  of  a  pigeon  that  had  starved  to  death." 
Nothing  could  be  any  thinner! 

A  delegation  of  ministers  came  from  Chicago  to  tell  the 
President  how  to  run  the  Government — we  ministers 
know  all  about  it.  The  spokesman,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
his  long  coat  buttoned  up,  made  an  oration  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  sat  patiently  listening.  The  President  put  up 
his  hand,  as  if  for  mercy,  and  asked:  "Doctor,  if  you  call 
a  sheep's  tail  a  leg,  how  many  legs  will  the  sheep  have?" 
Amazed  at  such  a  question  from  the  President,  the  min- 
ister said,  "Five,  of  course."  The  President  replied, 
"No,  Doctor;  calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't  make  it 
so."  Humor  is  a  sense  of  values  and  proportions;  it 
protects  us  from  absurdity  and  unreality;  it  is  not  to  be 
deluded  in  this  valley  of  illusions  where  we  live.     Humor 
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keeps  everything  in  its  place,  including  the  humorist  him- 
self; it  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  vanity.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  melancholy  of  Lincoln — the  shadow  that  fell 
over  him  at  times  like  pall,  blotting  out  the  sunlight.  It 
was  a  family  trait — called  "the  Lincoln  horrors" — 
deepened  in  him  by  a  temperament  which  made  him  an 
heir  to  the  woes  of  others.  For  this  strange  sadness  his 
humor  was  a  relief  and  a  release,  and  a  merciful  escape 
from  the  terrific  pressure  and  strain  that  was  upon  him. 
Who  can  forget  that  scene  in  the  Cabinet  room,  when 
things  were  very  dark,  and  the  President  took  from  his 
pocket  a  book  by  Artemus  Ward,  and  began  to  read  some 
of  his  nonsense.  The  Cabinet  sat  with  stern  faces, 
shocked  beyond  words.  Finally  the  President  said: 
"Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  laugh?  If  I  didn't  laugh 
under  the  strain  that  is  upon  me  day  and  night,  I  should 
go  mad.     And  you  need  that  medicine  as  well  as  I." 

America  needs  that  medicine  today.  We  are  too  glum, 
gloomy  and  grumpy.  We  must  learn  from  Lincoln  the 
wisdom  of  his  humor  to  save  us  from  spiritual  disaster. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  serious;  it  is  another  thing  to  be 
solemn.  The  two  things  are  different.  No  one  has  ever 
been  more  serious  at  his  task  or  worked  with  finer  stroke 
than  Lincoln,  who  could  not  get  through  an  hour  without 
telling  a  joke.  Often  his  stories  were  parables,  as  well  as 
jokes;  they  lightened  the  load  and  relaxed  the  tension. 
The  world  today  is  too  solemn,  too  fanatical,  too  afraid. 
Dour,  sour,  unsmiling  dictators,  with  protruding  jaw  and 
pouched  lower  lips,  glare  and  glower  at  us,  while  doing 
the  goosestep.  In  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Russia,  if  any- 
body threw  back  his  head  in  a  rich,  ringing,  wholesome 
laugh,  the  whole  hideous  humbug  would  blow  up! 

One  other  lesson.  Lincoln  had  in  his  heart  no  racial 
rancor.  Herndon,  his  partner,  had  plenty  of  it.  He 
hated  the  Irish.  There  was  nothing  too  stinging  for  him 
to  say  about  them.     He  was  so  rough  in  some  of  his  letters 
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that  I  had  to  tone  his  words  down  to  make  them  print- 
able, and  he  was  writing  to  a  famous  preacher  too!  There 
was  nothing  of  that  spirit  in  Lincoln,  no  racial  rancor,  no 
religious  bigotry,  no  bitterness.  Here  was  a  life  in  which 
there  was  no  hatred,  in  spite  of  the  venomous,  lying 
gossip  and  abuse  which  whirled  and  swirled  about  him. 
One  day  a  man  told  him  an  ugly  thing  said  about  him, 
wondering  why  he  did  not  resent  it,  and  he  said:  "Some- 
how, I  never  thought  it  paid."  He  was  divinely  absent- 
minded  in  regard  to  insults;  he  knew  it  does  not  pay  to 
carry  grudges  in  the  heart.  Amid  the  mad  hell  of  civil 
war,  and  the  horrible  hatreds  which  it  generated,  Lincoln 
said  no  unkind  word,  no  discourteous  word — a  spiritual 
feat  worthy  of  a  saint.  Gentlemen,  we  have  too  much 
hatred  in  America;  hatred  of  class  against  class,  of  race 
against  race.  Hatred  is  slow  poison  and  a  form  of  death. 
Only  love  is  creative.  We  forget  the  men  who  hate.  If 
Lincoln  is  beloved,  it  is  because  he  loved  God  and  his 
fellow  man.  As  Emerson  said,  his  heart  was  as  large  as 
the  world,  yet  it  had  in  it  no  room  for  the  memory  of  a 
wrong. 

More  than  anything  else  we  need  more  light,  more  love, 
more  understanding  in  America,  and  Lincoln  can  help  us 
here.  It  is  what  our  religion  teaches,  if  we  really  believe 
it — or  only  believe  we  believe  it — but  to  Lincoln  it  was 
true;  he  laid  it  to  heart,  and  acted  upon  it.  He  did  not 
belong  to  a  church — three  times  in  his  life  he  told  why — 
but  he  was  a  Christian,  if  by  a  Christian  we  mean  one  who 
has  in  his  heart  and  in  his  hand  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in 
private  life  and  in  public  office.  If  by  religion  we  mean 
"the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for  its  sake  the  suffering  of  all 
evil,"  then  surely,  if  ever  of  anyone,  we  may  say  that 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest  Christians  who  has  walked 
among  us.  No  one  in  the  White  House  ever  left  so  pro- 
found a  religious  impression  and  appeal  as  Lincoln  did, 
especially  in  his  last  years  when,  refined  by  suffering,  a 
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nameless  grace  shone  in  his  face  and  haunted  his  words. 
The  very  thought  of  him  makes  our  hearts  grow  warm  and 
wistful,  and  tonight  we  thank  God  for  the  life  he  lived  and 
the  legacy  of  love  which  he  left  to  bless  our  land. 

Gentle,  wise,  homely,  eloquent,  Lincoln  grew  up  in  the 
backyard  of  our  republic,  grew  so  tall  of  soul  and  so 
tender  of  heart  that  his  figure  can  be  seen  and  his  spirit 
felt  all  round  the  world.  A  poet,  a  mystic,  a  man  of 
action,  he  united  a  profound  sense  of  justice  with  an  ever- 
lasting mercy,  and  an  unfailing  loving-kindness;  no 
wonder  Tolstoi,  looking  across  from  Russia  when  he  died, 
said :  "He  was  a  Christ  in  miniature."  It  was  a  Southern 
poet  who  wrote  these  lines : 

A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears; 

A  quaint  knight-errant  of  the  pioneers; 
A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod, 

A  peasant-prince,  a  masterpiece  of  God. 
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